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ABSTRACT 

A study aimed to increase understanding of how 
different writing-to-learn tasks invite the ways in which students 
construct meaning in writing from sources. The tasks used, writing 
either a report or a problem-l>ased essay, required students to 
integrate prior knowledge with information from six textual sources 
in order to construct their own texts. Fifteen undergraduates, 
enrolled in a seminar on European history, were randomly assigned to 
one of two task conditions. Comparisons were made between the ways in 
which the two groups interpreted the tasks they were given, as well 
as how they organized and selected content from the sources. A2 , 
students provided think-aloud protocols and reading-writing logs. 
Students' essays were analyzed for top-level structure, origin of 
information, and appeals to authority. Comparisons were also made to 
examine possible differences in learning associated with the two 
tasks. Analyses showed that the groups differed significantly in 
their interpretations of the two tasks and in their approaches to 
structuring textual information. Analyses also revealed that students 
writing problem-based essays included significantly more content 
units in their essays than students writing reports. Results suggest 
that authority can be linked to the transformations writers make in 
composing from sources as they interweave content from prior 
knowledge with source information and restructure meaning. Authority 
can also come from writers' awareness of how to apply their knowledge 
flexibly and effectively in a given rhetorical situation. (Two 
figures and 6 tables of data are included; 90 references are 
attached.) (Author/SR) 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this study was to increase understanding of how different writing- 
to-leaxn tasks invite the ways in which students construct meaning in writing fit»n sources. 
The tasks used in this study, writing either a report or a problem-based essay, required 
students to integrate prior knowledge with information from six textual sources in order to 
construct their own tejcts. The fift»sn undergraduates, enrolled in a senninar on European 
history, were randomly assigned to one of two task conditions, repon or problem. 
Comparisons were made between the ways in which the two groups intrapreted the tasks 
the^ were given, as well as how they organized and selected extent from die sources. For 
insights into how writers approached these two tasks, all students provided think-aloud 
protocols and reading-writing logs. Stwtents* essays were analyzed fot top-level structure, 
origin of informaticm, and a^|)eals to authority. Comparisons were also mack to examine 
possible differences in learning associated with the two tasks. Analyses showed that the 
groiq>s difiered significantly in their intexi^etations of the two tasks and in their approaches 
to restructuring textual information. Analyses also revealed that students writing problem- 
based essays incliuied significantly more content units in their essays than students writing 
reports. The snidy suggests that authori^ can be linked to the transformations writers 
make in composing from sources as they interweave content from prior knowledge with 
source information and restructure meaning. Authority can also come from writers' 
awareness of how to apply their knowledge flexibly and effectively in a given rhetorical 
situation. 
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WRITING FROM SOURCES: 
AUTHORITY IN TEXT AND TASK 

Stuart Greene 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 



Common academic writing tasks often require smdents to synthesize information 
from different sources. We expect students to think criticaUy about what they read, 
integrate infonnation from sources with tl»ir own kiKiwledge, ami structure their work m 
ways that adhere to the fonns and conventions within a given discipline. In (tomg so, they 
must somehow balance individual contribution to the shared knowl^e of a fwW with a 
need to demonstrate their knowledge of what othen have said (Kaufer & Geisler, 1989). 
In short, the critical features of academic writing (Hower, 1990) require that students adapt 
and transform their understanding of issues in a given field in Ught of their own rhetoncal 



intentions. 
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Yet the ways in which complex reading-to-write tasks affect how writers construct 
and transfwm meaning ot how such tasks promote learning remain relatively unexamined, 
particularly in disciplinary contexts (cf. Herrington, 1985, 1988; Marshall, 1987). For 
instance, we know little about the approaches college-level students are asked to take m 
representing historical events, which include writing informational reports, or accounts, 
and problem-based essays (cf. Stanford, 1987). An informational report entails providing 
a coherent explanation and analysis of events leading up to or issues surrounding an 
historical event. A problem-based task entails speculating about solutions to unresolved 
issues, reformulating and extending the material fnmi sources in suppwimg a particular 
interprctadon ot point of view. Though Applebee ( 1984) has speculated that diffHent types 
of writing, such as writing a summary or analysis, entail orchestrating jugcrent 
combinations of skills in the process of writing" (p. 55; cf . Langcr & Applebee, 1987), he 
also observes that, even within specific types of writing, the forms and conventions ot 
academic disciplines differ (cf. JoUiffe & Brier, 1988). Thus, some key questions remain: 
how do different tasks of writing from sources influence the ways in which students 
construct meaning and learn the "conceptual structures" of a given discipline? In addition, 
how can we describe the authoritative ways tiiat students use sources in order to make a 
contribution to a scholarly conversation? 

Exploring the autiioritative ways students use sources is particularly relevant given 
the nature of academic writing awi the "struggle" students often experience as they learn the 
ways of thinking in a particu'ar discipline (Kirsch, 1991). After all, students are expected 
to syntiiesize different points of view, apply tiieir understanding of concepts m novel 
situations, and exercise their own authority within certain linguistic and rhetoncal 
conventions. By tiiis I mean tiiat students assume the role of participams who contnbute to 
ongoing discussions in a field by adding relevant information not found m sources, 
restructuring meaning, and adapting source content to meet their goals as wntcrs in a given 
rhetorical situation (cf. Greene, 1991). Such a view of autiiority distinguishes itself from 
traditional conceptions that locate autiiority in culturally established traditions or texts (e.g., 
Hirsch, 1987) and more recent attempts to study die notion of autiiority as a critical referent 
for examining tiie political and etiiical basis of schooling (e.g., Giroux, 1988). These 
attempts are abstract, removed from die practices of individuals in different social contexts. 
If we are to build theory, tiien we need to assess how students weigh options, make 
choices, and write in contexts tiiat enable us to look at autiiority up close. For instance, 
how do writers integrate source information with prior knowledge and expenence m 
constructing new representations of meaning? What kinds of tasks prompt writers to 
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rcsmicture and reconfigure meaning or to generate relevant content to make new 
connections? 

M^"*^^^^^^ ^^^^ argued that task can foster "independence" and 
responsibiUiy particularly when we let students write about open-ended issues (e.g.. 
Coon, 1989). Others su|gcsi that authwiiy can be motivated and supported by engaging 
swdcnts m scholariy projects, so that they can write from within the academic commimity 
(B^loniM, 1985; cf. Baitholomae & Pctrosky. 1986). Yet how people use sources in 
authontauv! ways to fulfill their riictorical intentions and to make a contribution is 
undcrspeciricd (cf. Mortcnsen. 1989), My own approach to studying task, the 
ccwsuiKitKm of meaning, ami authwity is to examine the ways in which people (a) interpret 
different tasks of writing; (b) organize meaning in text to form new ctMicepis; (c) intemtc 
relevant pnor km>wledge and experience with source content; and (d) appeal to auihc^tics 
in sources to supprat an argument. <temonstratc their knowledge of important issues and 
^ ?5.S?y iJiscourse off of another in order to estabUsh their own point of view 
(Greene, 1989; cf.Kaufer&Gcisler. 1991). ^ 

BACKGROUND 

That the tasks of writing either a report or problem-based essay can differentially 
affect the ways in which people constmci meaning and use sources is based primarily on 
construcavist theories of reading and writing. Constructivist theories of text processing 
can provide a lens through which to examine how learners transfonn source texts to create 
new texts. Moreover, the theories of constructive processing that follow arc central to my 
own goals: to examine the kinds of transfmnations readers and writers make they 
construct mcamng for different purposes, the authoritative ways they use sources as they 
organize and sclea information, and the possible kinds of learning that these two tasks 
promote. 

Constructiyism portrays readers as actively building a mental representation by 
connecting given information to previously acquired knowledge (Spiro, 1980). Readers 
organize this representation, using the strucmre of the text or another structure they 
generate from their cognitive repertoires (Spivey, 1987). Since readers cannot attend to all 
ot the mfonnauon m a text, they also employ certain relevance principles that guide the 
selection of infcwmation. Sw instance (tetennining tte importance of inframation by where it 
IS placed m the structure of a text (Hidi & Anderson. 1986) or using prior knowledge of a 
particular genre (cf. Hayes. Watcnnan. & Robinson, 1977). Such a view of language 
comprehension suggests that understanding entails making "an effort after meaning" 
(Banicn, 1932). That is, meamng docs not reside in texts. Instead, readers construct 
meaning using textual cues and prior knowledge organized in cognitive structures or 
schemas (Bransfoni & Johnson, 1973). As they interact with written texts, readers make 
connective mferences. elaborate, and fill in gaps as they build a "textual wwld" of meaning 
(Beaugrande& Dressier, 1981). ^ 

In a classic study. Fredcrikscn (1972. 1975) found that differem tasks influence the 
extent to which people draw inferences from a source text, generate content not direcUy 
linked to a source, and transfonn the semantic content of a text in building a mcnti 
representation. In particular, his woric has provided some evidence that readcre who arc 
Mked to recount mfcMination based on their understanding of a text rely on that text more 
than readers mvited to apply their knowledge to solve a problem. In solving a problem, 
readers make more inferences cued by a text, generate more content, and construct a 
significantly different representation of the semantic content of the text. Yet would these 
differences prevail when readers read in light of their goals as writers, adapting infomiation 
lor an audience? How do people restructure in writing a report versus writing a problem- 
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based essay? Are people writing an informational report more inclined to rest on the 
authwity of sources than those writing a problem-based essay? Under what conditions are 
students willing to generate content fran prior knowledge, asserting their authority as they 
make new connections? In essence, we know little about how students approach the tasks 
Frederiksen examined and how their approaches might vary in different contexts, 
particularly in the classroom, where Mademic woric is crften transfonned (Doyle, 1983). 

Research revealing differences betweoi the cognitive opoations involved in analytic 
and summary writing is particulariy relevant to my investigation of report writing and 
pioblem-lMiscd essay wnting, though this work has focused cm reading-io-writc tasks 
based on single sources. Using think-aloiMi pTOtoc(^s to study the effects of these two 
kinds of writing tasks on learning, Ehirst (1987) found that an analytic writing task 
prompted stmlents to engage in mort varied and comploi tiunking than did a summary 
task. Those writing analyses structured high-level i^ans, fofmulated questicms, interpreted 
the source texts, and evaluated their own essays. In contrast, students writing summaries 
focused primarily <mi "bits of tcxf * without attending to the overall framework and meaning 
of the source text (p. 373). Interestingly, though the types of reasonmg fostered by these 
two tasks differed, stiKients* essays in both task groups looked surprisingly similar. 
Nonetheless, Durst concluded that analytical writing can serve as a heuristic for thinking 
critically about a subject. Others have also suggested Uiat analytic writing can enable 
learners to integrate prior knowledge with what they read (e.g., Newell, 1984; cf. Newell 
& Winograd, 1989) and encourages them to form abstract concepts that not only enhance 
learning in an immediate situation, but learning tiiat can be applied to new situations 
(Copeland, 1985; Copeland, in press). 

Fmally, research has begun to show that different tasks, such as writing a summary 
or an analysis, can invite smdents to construct different representations of meaning. As 
students perform these tasks, they engage in different operations of selecting and 
organizing textual information. In a series of three studies, Langer and Applebee (1987) 
observed that summary writing leads to interactions with a broader scope of content in 
composing and comprehending than analytic writing, which focuses writers' attention on a 
relatively limited set of information relevant to a thesis. In addition, those writing 
summaries tended to recast information in their own language, though they relied on the 
structure of a source text in wganizing their ideas. TTiose writing analytical essays were 
guided by their own reformulations of source information, selecting information to support 
a point of view as opposed to reviewing information. Langer and Applebee conclude that 
different kinds of writing apparcndy lead students to focus their attention on different kinds 
of infcamation and to think about this information in different ways. 

While the findings of tiiis group of studies are important for developing a theory of 
task and learning, one must question the assumptions that have framed the way these 
researchers have defined summary writing. Applebee (1984) defines summary as a 
"generaliffld narrative" that is assumed to be a generically simpler task than an analysis. He 
argues that writing a summary, after all, relies to a great extent on the narrative structure of 
a source text (cf. Britton, Burgess, Martin, McCleod, & Rosen, 1975; Durst, 1987; 
Newell, 1984). He contrasts summary writing wiUi analysis, intending that writing an 
analytical essay requires a writer to employ more "logical modes of argumentation and 
organization, relying more heavily on classification and categorization" (p. 57). What is 
problematic in these characterizations of summary and analysis is that mode of writing and 
process appear to be conflated, thus obviating the potential complexity of writing for 
different purposes. After all. Brown and Day (1983a, 1983b; cf. Hidi & Anderson, 1986) 
point out that summary writing is a relatively complex task that entails orchestrating 
different cognitive skills for different purposes. In fact, writing a summary incorporates 
some important analytical skills, for instance, substituting superordinate concepts for more 
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Kolated bits of information and integrating information from a ie« within a writer's own 
framcworlc, all of which may entail extensive planning (Brown, Day, &. Jones. 1983a; cf 
Ratteray, 1985). 

Research on discourse synthesis provi(tes a useful framework for thinking about 
how constructive processing can vary, suggesting wuys in which "constnictivist notions'* 
can be ^hed to "litcraie acts that involve the making of meaning through both processes, 
re^g and writing, operating in oHicen" (Spivey. 1990, p. 257). As writws perfcHm 
mffoem tasks, such as writing an informational report (Spivey, 1984; Spivey k Km, 

1989) or an analytical essay (Ackcrman. 1989), they buikl different reinescniaiiom - f 
mcamng because these tasks invite pecmlc to peifonn the qserations of organizing, 
Mleciuig, and connecting diffidently. Different transfcamations <rf meaning would result 
because diese tasks appear to require different methods of rewganization and a different 
basis for selecting infcmnation from sources. Each task also provides a different 
ccMifiguTBtionof meaning, or structure, that c«istrains the extent to whfch writers will ^ 
information from jw'ot knowledge and make new ccmnections rely on the auth<mty of 
^HTce texts. However, the extent to which writers generate content, adding information 
from pnw knowledge beyond constructing a coherent representation of meaning, appears 
todepend on whether a writer has sufficient background knowledge (e.g., Ackcnnan, 

1990) , OT whether the relevant infonnation is in the sources (Spivey, 1990). The extent to 
which people generate content can also depend on the configuration, or structure, of 
meamng provided by a task. 

The ways students interpret a task can also affect the extent to which they include 
previously acquired toowledge or rely on the authority of texts as a source of information 
(e. g., Acte rman, 1990). Research on composing suggests the critical role that task 
mterinetttion can play in learning, though this wosk has focused on students' performance 
?2r55^*^i?*>' ^ sources (Flower, 1987; Flower, et al., 

1990). The ability to fulfill the tasks of academic work depends on a writer's ability to 
specify what is ask^ for in a given assignment, defining goals in relation to context, the 
source texts, the audience, and purpose (cf. Penrose, 1987). Learners make sense of new 
texts and new situations by making connections to familiar tasks and contexts, thus calling 
attentiOTi to the intertcxtual nanire of this process (Rowc, 1 987). 

Studies have also begun to reveal the extent to whk:h these values and beliefs sh^e 
students mmal interpretations of a task, interpretations that affect planning, as well as the 
organization and selection of information (e.g.. Nelson. 1990; Nelson & Hayes, 1988). In 
d oing so , these studies also i»int to contextual factors that shape students' evolving 
micrpieianon of a given task and the strategies they employ in pcribraiing complex tasks of 
wnnng from multiple sources. Whether students use high investment strategies, defining 
their own rhetorical purpose, or low investment strategies, getting the work done with 
minimal effort and relying on the autiiority of sources, depends, in large part, on how 
teachers view language, tiie process of writing and the purpose of composing. Equally 
1 off?f ^ ^ perceptions of how they expect the teacher to respond (Herrington, 

1983; Marshall, 1987). If students know they have (^pwtunities to share their writing and 
receive feedback during the process of writing, then they are more likely to develop rich 
rcprescntatKMis of aud»ncc and puiposc that guide mott goal-directed strategies in reading 
and wnnng. In these ways, task and context can shape the social purposes for writing the 
pciSOTa wnters adopt m composing, and their perceptions of what it means to think and act 
m different disaphnary forums (Herrington, 1985). 

Despite the growing body of research in discourse synthesis, we still need to know 
a great deal more about the kinds of textual transformations that people make in writing 
from muiuple sources. As Spivey (1990) has pointed out, we know relatively littie about 
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the complex transformations that writers perform as they apfat^ate source information in 
light of their discourse goals, in particular the structural transformations they make and the 
conditions that influence the extent to which writers interweave prior knowledge with 
textual information. What happens to a text when readers are also writers (cf. Greene, 
1991)? 

PURPOSE AND DESIGN 

In the broadest sense, this study addressed two questions: How do problem-based 
and report tasks differentially affect the ways students construct meaning and learn 
historual concej^? How can we characteri2s die authoritative ways in which students use 
sources? More specifically, this research expkned four key questions: 

1 . How are the problem-based and report tasks construed by the students who 
performed them? What perceprions of authority are associated with the two 
tasks? 

2. How do the tasks affect the structure of writers' texts? 

3 . How do problem-based and repon tasks affect writers' selection of information 
in writing synthesis texts? 

4. Do the two tasks differentially affect qualitative changes in knowledge? 

These questions were motivated by four assumptions informed by research and 
theory in the constructivist tradition. First, task interpretation can provide insights into 
whether people see their task as inviting them to restructure information, to rely on the 
authority of sources, or contribute relevant information from prior knowledge. Second, 
different tasks lead people to restructure content and configure it in a different way. Third, 
different tasks can lead to different selection principles and, therefore, different use of 
sources. People writing infonnational reports, for example, may be more inclined to rest 
on the authority of sources than those writing problem-based essays. People petforming 
these two tasks may also appeal differently to sources. Fourth, since writers appear to 
build different representations of meaning because they perform the operations of 
organizing and selecting information differently, then one might speculate that such tasks 
can differentially affect qualitative changes in learning. 

This study also explores possible ways in which an instructional context can 
influence the kinds of transformations of meaning that people perform in writing from 
sources. While research provides an understanding of some of the ways in which "context 
can give shape and direction to students* performance*' (Marshall, 1987, p. 31), what are 
some possible ways in which an instructional context can motivate the transformations of 
meaning associated with organizing and selecting information in writing from sources? 

Investigating the effects of writing an infonnational report or problem-based essay 
on how students construct meaning in the context of a history course is appropriate for two 
reasons. Rrst, since historians value both the writing of reports and problem-based essays 
(cf. SianfcMii, 1986), a course in history provides a unique oppcMtunity to explore the ways 
that these tasks enable students to think about a set of issues and how these tasks suppon 
learning. And second, history instruction and learning is emerging as an important fieM of 
educational research (cf. Beck & McKeown, 1988; Wineburg & Wilson, 1988). 
However, we are only beginning to understand how students learn the discunive practices 
of "ill-structured disciplines" (Spiro, et al., 1987; Voss. et al.. 1983), such as history, 
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which do not have agreed-upon methods of analysis or generalized principles for 
presenting evidence (cf. Stone, 1979). 

METHOD 
Participants 

The participants in the study were 15 juniors and seniOTs enrolled in an advanced 
course in social histtwy. European l^estyle and Culture^ at a major university in the 
Eastern United States. R)ur of the stwlcnts were history majors with a background in 
decision science and applied history. The remaining stufknts, with backgrounds in 
chemistry, engineering, psychology, and management, had taken, cm the average, two 
history courses in atUiticMi to European Ltfestyle and Culture. The group of stwients was 
stratified by the researcher accciding to year in school and whether (H- not the students were 
history ma|i»s. A stratified random sampling procedure was used to assign students to one 
of two task conditions, repon or problem. 

Instructional Setting 

To examine the nature of the classroom context and its possible influences on the 
ways students approached the tasks of writing either a repon at problem-based essay, I 
collected all course (k)cumcnts (e.g., assignments, exams), observed each class, and took 
extensive notes on the questions the instnictcM' posed and the answers students provided. I 
did not pan^cipaic in any class discussions. I also interviewed the instructor on two 
occasions in order to understand the teaming goals of the course and the philosophical 
assumptions infcmning his approach to tei^hing history. 

The theme of the course, European Lifestyle and Culture, focused in part on the 
social and political structures of France, Germany, and Britain in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. Snidenfs also examined national differences in European countries and 
national differences in periods of pan-European crisis. The Second World War was one of 
those experiences and served as a backdrop for the synthesis tasks — a report and a 
problem-based essay— that stialents completed for this study. Tlwy were a required pan of 
the course, reflecting the instructional goals of European Ltfestyle and Culture: to expose 
students to a body knowledge abort different ways of undostanding histwical events; to 
see links among diffe^nt arguments in a variety of source texts; and to learn how to write 
clear and defensible arguments based on primary and secondary sources that introduced 
students to different liwtoric&i apjnoactws. 

The instructor of the course felt die tasks of writing eitlwr a report or problem-based 
essay would enable students to accomplish four primary goals. First, tiiey would be able 
to "appropriate a body of knowledge that is theirs." He explained tiiat they have to use 
their own language. "If they do it well, they have to translate what they have been reading 
into their own language." Second, he pointed out that the writing assignments would 
enable the stu(knts to recognize that there is such a titing as a point of view in historical 
argument: "Historical argument takes a particular form. It involves the selection arid 
discussion of certain data and not others. It involves the contextualization of these data in 
some arguments and not others." Third, he observed that students should be able to think 
effectively about the world economy, the economy of the U.S., what sustains it. and tiie 
continuing relationship between die U.S. and European econcnnies. Fourth, both tasks 
would foster a questioning frame of mind that concerns economic development and the 
financing of economic development in relationship to political autonomy and dependence. 
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The problem-based task, however, differed from the repon task in that students 
were invited to assume the role of decision-makers who would refc^ulate possibilities that 
existed in U.S. fwieign policy after WWII. This role, according to the instructor, would 
foster a sense of "play" in that snidcnts would be exploring the efforts that change may 
have had on patterns of economic development, in addition to recognizing the "power of 
human intervention." Moreover, he was well aware that such a task was particuiarly 
relevant to students interested in decision science and applied histi^. In his words, 'Their 
work in deciskm sciences and applied histcay is concerned with predicting outcomes based 
on different situations in which variables constantly change. ... In this case, they use 
similar skUls in speculating about the possibilities of making changes in the past, in this 
case tte distribution aid in Etot^ after WV< H." 

Tht tasks of writing an infcvmatianal report and a problem-based essay are similar 
to the kinds of writing required in oth<^ history courses at the university where this study 
was conducted and, thsreftHe, wrrc relatively familiar to the students participating in the 
study. Typically, stuttents write analytical lepers in which they evaluate evidence, using 
factual evidence selectively to bolster particular claims. In large part, as one historian put 
it, writing requires that smdents define a problem, read sou7::es, and try to ''shed light on 
that problem, using their own ideas to solve that problem." A problem, according tu this 
histcman, "could be a pattern in need of explanation or it could be a question — why ;:id 
someone do something or other? It could be less a why; it could be a how, a wheti^c! ." 
The bottom line is that *niiey have to invent a pn^lem." At the same time, she pointed out 
that smdents* ability to achieve authority rested on their ability to demonstrate a knowledge 
of how other historians had {^}proached a similar issue or problem. While there may be 
some bias toward problem-solving, a kind of task that fosters critical thinking and 
individual contnbuticHi, there is also a bias toward a kind <tf writing that locates authority in 
textual sources. In solving problems, students must be faithful to the sources they use, 
verifying facts aiui presenting evidence accurately. 

While students were not given direct instruction in writing a synthesis, the sequence 
of assignments in the course provided students with skills in using different types of 
sources and with a theoretical grounding in the constructive, rhetorical nature of historical 
writing. For example, the writing task that students completed three weeks before they 
wrote about the European Recovoy Pro-am asked diem to compare a documentary film's 
treatment of the student demonstrations in Paris in 1968 with a written analysis. Such an 
assignment was designed, according to the instructor, to enable them to see differences in 
historical representation — ^the power to convey what happened and assign meaning to 
historical events. In making this comparison, students were forced to confront 
relationships between the **power of written analysis and the emotional impact of a film," 
recopizing that there is a point of view in historical argument. Students were obliged to 
examine the strengths and weaknesses of these two media in conveying what happened in 
Paris in tite context of crisis. 

Perhaps the most direct statements about writing historical arguments came when 
the instructor returned the graded assignment on the Paris demonstrations to the students, 
about two weeks before they wrote their papers on European recovery. For nearly 40 
minutes, he discussed the criteria historians use in judging the adequacy of an argument, 
distinguishing the kinds of evidence historians use from die data philosophers and 
mathematicians might use, though he also pointed out that this criteria may differ from 
historian to historian. Particular emphasis was placed upon a) the importance of 
"marshaling" evidence, b) formulating an argument that is directed toward the evidence, 
and c) looking critically at the nature of the sources that historians use in constructing an 
argument (i.e., what is said and what is overlooked.) 
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Table 1 

Source Texts: Topic, Length, and Repeated Ideas 



Repeated 
Units Pages Ideas^ 



Prim&ry SiMircM 

HammanRep(m(1947) A Report an Eun^ftan md 

American Aid 

ECARqxjrt(1950) A Report on Recovery Progress 
Historians' Analyses 

Hogan (1987) The Marshall Plan: America, 

Britain ami the Ream^vction 
of Western Europe, 1947-52 

ngen (1985) Auumonvf and Imerdepetuience: 

Western Europan Monetary 
and Trade Relations, 1^8-84 

Milwd (1?W4) The Reconstruction <^ Western 

Europe, 1945-51 

Wexkr (1983) The MarshaU Plan RevisUed: 

The European Recovery Program 
in Economic Pers^cUve 



^This refnesents the proportion ctf infcrnnatim in source text that is rqieaied in otho* sources. 



In large part, the instructor questioned what some hisioriographers have called a 
tradition of archivim, a tradition that reflects a strong faith in the objectivity of history and 
the belief that history is a cumulative science based on the amassing of facts (cf. Kellncr, 
1989; Megill & McCloskcy, 1987). What is important in an archivist view is not readers— 
their beliefs and values, the times they live in, or questions they ask— but historical 
sources. Seen in this way the historian's chief task is to establish as firmly as possible 
events and states of affairs in the past and find the best words with which to describe them 
(cf, Stanford, 1986). His chief task is to construct a valid rcprcse Ation of the past 

As an alternative to a seemingly objectivist view of language and knowledge, the 
instructor called attention to the tenuous nature of histoical explanation; histosy is tl» study 
of probabilities and possibilities, an expression of the itietorical nature of history. Indeed, 
hisu^ians base their inteipretations on rigorous methotology, requiring verification of facts 
and tt^ir logical relations, accuracy, and caution in drawing inferences. But historians do 
not mixTOT the historu^al field of naturally-occuiring ami human events in their rendering of 
history. After all, historical understanding is an act of judgment made on the basis of 
historical evidence and an historian's interpretive framework that giudes his or her selective 
attention. To an extent, this framework looms as large as the evidence itself as historians 
determine significance, organize "textual" meaning, selectively evaluate information, and 
draw inferences about the basis for historical change. 



268 7 12% 

307 14 4% 

724 22 12% 

199 9 1% 

248 8 13% 

200 7 18% 



Table 2 

Repetition across Source Textf 



Content Units 



Proportion ^ Units 
Rq»B^ acioK Sources 



Unifii Unitiae to a Smgle Source 
Units Repeated in Tm> Stwices 
Units Repealed in Thiee Soibcn 



Units Rqpetied in Fom ix Mae Sources 



.89 
.05 
.OS 
.01 



From this perspective, conveyed implicitly aiHl explicitly thxoughout the tenn, 
history is an act of leconstniction that includes the rendering of past events and historical 
evidence in light of onc*s own piuposes, prepossessions, and prejudices. In this act of 
reconstruction of an intangible world of the past, historians aim at persuasion, dependent 
on judgment in a context of justification. As Megill and McOoskey (1986) observe, 
separation of rhetcnic from the process of organizing, selecting, and connecting ideas is a 
mistake since rhetoric supplies "the standards of inclusira and exclusion" (p. 228). 

In the end, authcnity ^parently rests on being accountable to consensus in the field 
of histoiy, stabilized by disciphnaiy texts, as much as individual contribution. The notions 
of accountability ami contribution point to a Amdamental tensicn between locating authcsity 
in texts (i.e., a discipline's historical antecedents) and in historians who construct 
interpretations of histoiy. This tension played itself out in the context of the course on 
European history in that the instructor encoiu^ged students to think critically about 
historical issues, challenging the nature of historical representation in historians' analyses. 
At the same time, he also wanted to develop consensus, insuring that students had a shared 
understanding of terms, concepts, and inteipretations. Such knowledge provided the basis 
fcff challenging the authority of the sources. 

Source Texts 

Each student participating in the study wrote a synthesis based on six source texts 
(Table 1) that provided different observations and rhetorical approaches in evaluating the 
European Recovery Program (ERP). These sources also included a range of visual 
information (e.g., figures and graphs) in presenting information about the ERP. The six 
source texts students used to write their essays could be constnied as an intertextual web of 
information that included explicit repeated infonnati(Mi about the recovery program, as well 
as implicit txa^ of intertextual ctmnections. Repeal ideas wen tabulated by counting 
content units which appeared in more than one source text (Spivey, 1983). As shown in 
Table 1, the source texts actually included relatively littie repeated information, thus 
requiring students to search for implicit intertextual information (Ackerman, 1989). 

Repetition across Source Texts 

Of the 1946 content units available in the six source texts, some units were unique 
to a single text, some were present in two texts, some in three, and in four or more texts. 
Table 2 provides information about the proportion of total information that was repeated 
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^ross source texts, indicating a proportionate distribation of information across the six 
source texts. 

The Writing Tasks 

The writing prcMnpts designed by both the instructor and researcher reflect the kinds 
of writing that historians and students of history commonly pcrfonn. They also reflect the 
different purposes that shape the kinds of constructive processes that people engage in as 
they read and write (cf. Frederikscn. 1972» 1975; Applebec. 1981. 1984; Britwn, Burgess, 
Martin, McCleod, & Rosen, 1975). 

Report Task: 

Recently, historians have begun to review the effects of the European 
Recovery Program (ERP), also known as the Marshall Plan, a program that 
was instituted a little nu»e than forty years ago. Histcnians of the plan have 
pointed out that American decision-makers had a numbo* of important 
political, economic, and strategic goals in mind when they conceived of the 
ERP, but faced opposition lK>th here and in Europe, which affected 
planning and implementing the program. Write a paper that presents your 
understanding of issues surrounding the European Recovery Program, 
basing your cUscussion on the sources that you have been givetL 

Problem-based Task: 

Recently, historians have begun to review the effects of the European 
Recovery Plrogram (ERP), also known as the Marshall Plan, a program that 
was instimted a little more than forty years ago. Historians of the plan have 
pointed out that American decision-makers had a number of important 
political, economic, and strategic goals in mind when tl«y conceived of the 
ERP, but faced exposition both here at home and in Europe, which affected 
planning and implementing the program. Write a paper in which you 
consider issues surrounding the ERP mL based on your understanding of 
the sources you have been given, propose conditions or options that 
planners might have attached to the ERP to insure that it would be more 
responsive to both European and American interests. 

Procedures 

Data for this study were collected over a three-week period. In class, just before 
students received the writing assignment, all students were tested for prior knowledge. 
They were asked to jot down (e.g., freewrite) what they knew about the European 
Recovery Program after WWn, the Nwth American Treaty Oi^ganization, and Free-Market 
Economy. Next, students were given one of two writing assignments in class, either a 
repon-wriring task or a problem-based task. 

Students had 10 days during which to complete the task of reading the source 
materials and writing a 3-5 page essay rMjuiring them to write either a report, describing 
issues surrounding Eiffopean recovery, or a problem-based essay, discussing options and 
conditions that might have been attached to the ERP. All students wwe given a reading- 
writing log in order to obtain information about the time they spent reading and writing. 

After all students had received one of the two assignments, they were asked to 
provide think-aloud protocols for 10 minutes in whatever setting they chose outside of 
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class These were intended to capture students' initial impressions of the writing task, as 
wcU as their attempts to specify for themselves what was required and how they might 
proceed. In particular, students were asked to read the assignment from start to finish, 
commenting and thinking aloud into a tape recorder as they read. When they finished 
reading, students were instructed to explain in detail how they thought tlwy might go about 
completing the task, (All students were traiiwd to think aloud a week before they were 
given the writing task. They listened to a recording of a student solving a math probleni. 
Students then pna;ticed the technique of thinking aloud as they tried to solve a puzzle; cf . 
Fontaine. n.d-). When stuctents were ready to begin a draft of their paper, that is any ome 
during the 10 days they were given to complete the writing assignniint. they werew 
provide a second lO-minutc •*think-ak)ud" in any setting they chose outsi^ of class. The 
mstmctions were identical to the ones they received when they gave their first unprcssions 
of the writing task. 

Immediately after they completed the writing task, 10 days after they were given the 
assignment, students pn>vided a third and final 15-minutc verbal rcpon outside of cUss. 
again in any setting they chose. Their instructions were to evaluate ho*' well they had 
fulfilled the goals of the writing task. After they finishwi and submitted the assignment m 
class 10 days after they were given the task, all students completed a posttest that was 
identical to the prior-knowledge measure. 

Delayed Posttest 

Three weeks after students were first given their writing assignment, they were 
asked to provide a delayed posttest that assessed their knowledge about European recovery, 
NATO, and Free-Market Economy. This measure was identical to the prior-knowledge 
measure and the pc^ttest in that students were instructed to jot down what they knew about 
these three concepts. 

Measures: Process Data 

Think-aloud protocols were collected from each student participating in the study on 
three occasions, transcribed, and then read in light of the specific research question 
inframing this study: how would students construe the rcpon and problem-based tasks? 

Task Interpretation 

If students appeared to rely on the texts they were given as the only source of 
information, their interpretation of the task was coded as Text. If they saw tiiat they could 
integrate prior knowledge with source information, their task interpretation was coded as 
Text X Self. Analysis of students' interpretation of task provides some understanding 
about their perceptions of authority and tiie choices and decisions they made as tiiey 
structured the tasks they performed. 

What follows arc morc explicit definitions of the coded categories for the two ways 
in which smdents interpreted a task and illustrations from students' protocols. Though it 
was possible for somerae's interpretation to shift, little change was detected in the ways all 
of the students construed the tasks. Therefore, coding of tiie three think-aloud protcx;ols 
for e^h student was collapsed into a single categc^: 

Text 

(1) really vague — discuss [issues surrounding the ERP] could mean 
anything ... not really interested in formulating an opinion ... try to 

„ in 



understand what each article was saying ... write a thesis that can cover 
everything and get specifics from the texts. 
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(2) write about what the plan was ... the goals of Marshall aid .. . motives 
for Marshall aid as a major section and political* strategic, economic as 
subsections . . . (^position to the plan with specie examples. 

(3) goals — strategic, political, and economic . . . that was the main thing we 
wete asked to do ... maybe it» opposition was in the assignment, but I 
focused on why the ERP was starting — felt that was more impOTtant ... I 
didn't really try to do that I didn*t really try to say this is my view and try 
CO defend it I tried to show od»r things. Diffoent arguments. I didn't want 

to leave anybody out I didn't try to push anything I didn't see a strong 

view I could take. 

Protocols were coded as Text x Self when students' perceptions of the task 
suggested that they would have to go beyond the sources as a basis for their discussion of 
Eurqjean recovery. Though stwfents saw they would have to rely on historical analyses 
and primary sources, they indicated they would also rely on their prior knowledge (e.g., 
how individual nation states operate in political and economic arenas, the role that interest 
groups play in determining policy, their knowledge of economic theory). Below are 
excerpts from one student's protocols all coded as Text x Self. 

TextxSdf 

(1) ... issues surrounding planning and implementing of the ERP ... He 
wants us to assume the role of a decision-maker ... what could have been 
(tone to make the plan more resp(»isive to Amoican and European interests. 

(2) Consider issues (e.g., whether the program was effective or not), the 
goals of the recovery program, the consequences, and the alternatives ... 
Detail different country's positions ... Propose conditions or options ... 
Argue with evidence about whether the plan did what it set out to 
accomplish. 

(3) Have to draw conclusions from the articles ... proposing conditions 
entails speculating but it has to be based on the articles ... definition of the 
issues guides structuring of a proposal ... what was plausible and what 
people at that time proposed. 

As a check on reliability, a second rater coded five protocol transcripts (33% of the 
icAsl sample). There was 100% agreement in coding the protocols. 

Reading-W riling Time 

Reading-writing time was obtained from students' reading-writing logs in which 
they recorded daily the time — in hours and fractions of houn — they spent on the writing 
assignment they were given. This variable is particularly relevant to a study of task 
differences, providing an additional way to see differences between tasks. Moreover, if 
students in one task group had spent significantly more time on a given task than the other, 
this factor would have been used as a covariate in analyzing gioup (Ufferences in the total 
amount of content units students included in their essays and in the proportion of source 
content included in tl^ir texts. After all, these differences could t% an axtifact of time or an 
effect of task. 
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Measures: Essay Analyses 

Three separate analyses were performed in order to gain some insight into the 
constructive activity involved as students integrated infonnation from sources and pnor 
knowledge in light of the tasks tteypcrfomied. Analyses focused on a) the MjanizafiOT 
(i c., top-level structure) that framed a given essay; b) ongin of infonnation (i.e., the 
extent to which students relied on bomjwed or added infonnation); andc) for appeals to 

authority (i.e., citations). 
Organization 

Of particular interest to this research are tl« ways that different tasks invite students 
to resiructS infonnation in writing frwn purees In addition, «»^*ayjJ^na£SI 
transfonn textual meaning through restiuctunng can be a useful lens for ^^^^^^^^^J^ 
diffciwit writing tasks provide students with OMiwturaties to a^ 

analysis of organization, each stwlent essay was read TvlSSdof 
uiKiilying l(|ic, ot frame, infonning a giv«i essay. As m Ha^ 
^iscln^ of identifying the top-level stmctwc, tiiat is. "the logical^r col^^^ 
arrangement of ideas that embraces tl» largest number of words m the main body of the 
essav" (p 403). Analysis of each essay consisted of finding the orgamzmg pnnciple that 
subsumwi all of tiic contem and relationships in the essays (cg.jCausal connections) 
CatcgOTies used for classifying tq)-lcvel structure were taken from Meyer s 
taxonomy of logical relaticms that operate in a text 

While Meyer and her coUeagues (Meyer, Brandt. & Blutii, 1980; Meyer & Freedle, 
1984) have analyzed texts Uiat included expUcit statements that indicate the gist or 
macropTOTOsition, the essays analyzed in this study posed some problems that HaswcU 
(1986) has also identified in his research. One is pinpointing the top-level smictme m 
essays in which tiie gist is impUcit, die pattern of development does not adhere to an 
altogether logical rhetorical sequencing of ideas, and in which transitions are not clearly 
marked. At a more thccnetical level, stnicture may be perceived as a kind of teMual space 
(Nystrand, 1982) created by botii readers and writers, not simply a charactcnstic of a text 
that exists apart from the people involved in producing and comprehending them 
(Schallcrt, 1987, p. 73). Thus, there are limitations to any analysis that anempts to mfcr 
text structure or a writer's purpose- 
As a check on reliabiHty, a second rater independentiy judged 8 of the essays (53% 
of the sample) for top-level stnicture. This rater was introduced to Meyer s taxonomy, 
read essays written by students in a previous study of discourse synthesis (Spivey& 
Greene, 1989), and then identified the top-level stnicture of the essays. There was 100% 
agreement in rating tiiese essays. 

Origin of Information 

To examine the origin of information in students' final texts— borrowed or added 
infonnation— I prepared a composite template (cf. Spivey. 1983) of content umts m the 
source texts. Such a measure was designed to examine the extent to which students in each 
task group relied on die autiiority of the source texts and the extent to which they 
introduced infonnation from prior knowledge in order to contnbute to the scholarly 
conversation revolving around European recovery. 

The semantic contem of each source text and each studem's essay was pareed into 
content units in a modification of Ackennan (1989) and KroU's (1977) procedure for 
analyzing clauses in written discourse, A set of rales for panmg sentences into clausal 
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units was based on KroU's notion of "idea unit demarcations." As in Ackennan (1989; cf. 
Spivey, 1983), the size of a content unit was also based on an infcwmativity principle, one 
that rec(%nizes that both leaikrs and writm construct n%aning. To qualify as an ittea unit, 
a clause tx phrase must elicit a positive response to the question: Can this clause stand as a 
complete, facnially conect, and uifonnative sentei^e in a snutent's essay? This principle is 
fused with the concejH of surface and lexical markers that signal a particular strategy (e.g., 
combining strategies for presenting relationships among ideas) that writers use to 
communicate their kleas (cf. Krdl, 1977). 

Each content unit in a stuiknt's essay was scored as either borrowed, if the idea 
matched the sonantic content in one of the sauce texts, or ocid^ if the infcmnation did nx^ 
match source content in the template. A unit was tagged as bonowed whether it was a 
paraphrase or a direct (Quotation. Determining whether a unit was borrowed was 
pioblanatic, however, in instances when a student's essay dkl not inccsponue actual lexical 
Items from the sources. 

As a check on reliability, a co-rater independently scfHed five essays (33% of the 
sample) in determining source of information. The scoring procedure was found to be 
reliable when tested with Cohen's Kappa, k » .80. 

Appeals to Authority 

The analysis of appeals to authority (i.e., use of citations) in tiiis study is also 
related to selectivity, revealing some of the factws influencing writers* selections from "an 
intertext of related w(Hk, such as the use of citations to align oneself with certain people" 
(Spivey. 1990, p. 276; cf. Cromn, 1984). What was Ujc frequency of students' use of 
authorities in the fold in writing either a report or a pn^tem-based essay? Such an analysis 
also focused ujx)n the ways students used the source texts in establishing their own 
auihOTiiy. Swales (1984) has shown that writers in the sciences and social sciences make 
rhetorical moves that establish the impcHtance ot relevance of tiwir subj«:t, citing authorities 
in a field as a way to situate their work and build on what others have done. Writers must 
also create a problem space, showing that tiierc is a gap in the field. One way to do so is to 
locate faulty paths or arguments that we should avoid, a^ing in support of our own 
position and describing how our own wwk can help fill a gap in a field's knowledge 
(Kaufcr, Geislcr, & Neuwirth, 1989; Kaufer & Geislcr, 1991). As I have pointed out 
elsewhere, those who wish to contribute to the developing knowledge of a field must not 
only acquire content knowledge, but they must also l» able to manage tiiis knowledge 
within certain rhetorical and linguistic conventions (Greene, 1990a; cf. Berkenkotter, 
Huckin, & Ackerman, 1988). Thus, such a measure can potentially capture the ways in 
which students demcmstmte their knowledge and use sounds in authoritative ways. 

Students' essays were first read and then tiicir explicit appeals to authority were 
coded by two raters in terms of the function they served in presenting information about 
Eurc^an recovery. Below are definitions of three kinds of appeals identified in the essays 
with illustrations of each: 

/. To use as a source of conf£nt The writer appeals to an author as a souite of 
information. 

In The Marshall Plan: America, Britain ana the Reconstruction of Western 
Europe, J 947- 1 952, Michael Hogan suggests that American decision- 
makers had a number of impratant political, economic, and strategic goals in 
mind when they conceived of the European Recovery Act or Marshall Plan. 
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2. To locate a fauUy path: A faulty path may be a line of argument that a writer 
thinks is mistaken or simply misses the mark and that a reader ought to reconsider or even 
avoid such an argument. Locating a faulty path consists of comparing pomts of view as 
illustrated below, but it also entails showing an alternative path signaled by words like 
however. 

CMtics, such as Milward, argue that the hard work of the European citizens 
and the skill of their leaders attributed most than the Marshall Han to the 
recovery of France, Italy, Belgium, West Gemiany, and Austria. In fact, 
some claim the ERP hurt Western Eun^ and the US more than it helped. 
. . . ngcn points out that austere living conditions requited during General 
DeGauUe*s terms in crfikenaoved France teck to a position of power m the 
foreign trade arena. However, restored competitiveness of European 
products in world markets and the return of currency convertibility, as 
provided by the Marshall Plan, were responsible for such of^rtum^es. 

3. To support a clam: The writer appeals to an author to provide support for a line of 
argument. 

Although problems and disputed ideologies existed during the time the 
Marshall Plan was implemented, there is evidence that the plan itself was 
successful for Western European countries. The late 1950s yielded the 
European Common Market which proved that European expons could 
compete successfully in world markets as well as European monetary 
recovery (Ilgen, p. 28). 

As a check on reliability, a second rater coded students* use of citations in five 
student essays which included a total of 56 citations. The rater first read a given essay, in 
which citations were hi^Ughted and numbered, and detcmiined its use in the context of the 
surrounding text as in the examples above. Interrater reliability using Cohen's Kappa was 
k = .86. 

Measures: Learning 

The last question motivating this study focused on the potential effects that different 
kinds of writing can have on qualitative (i.e., organization) changes in learning. The 
measure of prior knowledge, the posttest, and the delayed posttest were identical in that on 
each of three occasions students were asked to jot down facts they knew about the 
following concepts: The European Recovery Program after WWn, the North American 
Treaty Organizatiwi (NATO), and Free-Market Economy. 

Prior Knowledge Measure, Posttest, and Delayed Posttest 

This piocedure provided a qualitative index of the organization of the knowledge 
individuals had before they wrote about European recovery, after they completed their 
papers, and three weeks after they were first given their writing assignment (cf. Langcr & 
Nicholich, 1980; Langer, 1984; Newell & MacAdam, 1987). On each occasion, students 
were given one concept at a time and two minutes to write what they knew about each 
concept. 

Students' prior knowledge measures, posttest, and delayed recalls were read and 
then analyzed using three ordered categories of knowledge organization based on a 
taxonomy created by Newell and McAdam {1987; cf Langer. 1984): (a) Highly Organized 
Knowledge, consisting of superordinate concepts, definitions, and analogies; (b) Partially 
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Organized Knowledge, including examples, anribuies, and deftning characteristics; and (c) 
Diffusely Organized Knowledge, consisting of associations and personal experience. A 
highly OTganized response received a rating of 3, a paitially organized response received a 
rating of 2« and a diffosely organized res]X>nse received a rating of 1. A score for each 
stuctent was calculated by adding up the ratings for each of three concepts. The highest 
overall rating was 9 (i.e., if a student received a score of 3 on each of the 3 concepts) and 
the lowest was a 3 (i.e., if a student received a score of 1 on each of the 3 concepts). 

As a check on reliabiUty, a second rater was trained using examples taken from 
psychology to illustrate each of the three levels of knowledge. Next, iht rater was given 
the source texts to read and the meaning of each concept was then discussed. This was 
followed by instnKtion in applying the tlvee levels of organization to infiormation unrelated 
to European recovery. Cohen's kappa was used to calculate intenater reliability: k = .94 
for ERP, ife = .8f for NATO, and it » .78 for free-market econcnny. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

Analysis of variance (ANOVA) with rej^ated measures was used to examine 
differences betw^n smdents' lyjpeals to authority in writing eitho- a problem-based essay 
or repon and qualitative changes in learning. Fc3i each measure, assigned task was the 
between- subjects factOT. The wiihin-subjects factor for students' use of sources was type 
of appeal to authcsity (i.e., as a source of content, to locate a faulty path, or to suppon an 
argument). Newman-Keuls multiple comparison test was used to locate signi^cant 
dimrences among group means. Hme of assessment (i.e., prior to writing, after writing, 
and after three weeki) was tl» within-subjecte factcs* for the leanun| measure. One-way 
ANOVA's were used to examine differences in students' readinp-writmg time and origin of 
information (le., ix>iTiwed ami ^Ided), with assigned task strvmg as the between-subjects 
factor. For analysi'. of categorical data (i.e., students' interpretation of task and 
organization of students' essays) a chi-square test was used. To stabilize the variance, 
proportions werc^ convened using an arc sine transformation (Bkeckel & Docksum, 1977; 
Snedecor & Cochran, 1980). A square-root transformation was used to conveit frequency 
counts in order to stabilize the variance (Snedecor & (Zochran, 1980). Discussion of 
results includes data that have not been transformed for ease of interpretation (cf. Durst, 
1987). 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The results of this study suggest that the report and problem-based tasks had 
differential effects on the ways students construed these tasks, generated content, and 
restructured infofmation. 

Analyses of Process Data 

Think-aloud protocols were collected in order to provide some insight into how 
students approached the assignments they were given, in panicular, the extent to which 
they felt they could use and transfcvm sources in fulfilling their riietorical purpose. To 
what extent did they feel they should rely on the auth(»ity of sources or contribute relevant 
information from prior knowl^ge? Students* reading-writing logs also provided an 
account of how much time they spent on the report task ami problem-based task. 
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Tab^e 3 

Observed Frequencies of Two Task Interpretations 
for Two Task Conditions 



Rq)0it(N=:7) 



ProWcm (N=8) 



Total 



6 



2 



8 



TcxixSelf 



6 



7 



X^(l) = 5^2.p<.025 



Task Interpretation 

As expected, the two groups of students differed significantly in the way liiat they 
interpreted the two tasks. The analysis, shown in Table 3, revealed that more of those 
writing reports perceived their task as one ihat required them to rely on the sources to write 
their essays. Most of those writing problem-based essays were apt to sec that they should 
integrate prior knowledge with textual infOTmation, at least in how they construed tl« task. 

Reading-Writing Time 

An analysis of variance (ANOVA), perfonned to test differences between the two 
task groups for the amount of time spent on writing a report or problem-based essay, 
showed no significant differences between groups, F (1, 13) < 1. Therefore, readmg- 
writing time, based on snjdents' reading-writing togs and c^culated in houre, was not used 
as a covariate in any of the analyses that follow. The mean for students writing problem- 
based essays was 12.68 hours (5D = 4.66) and the mean for those writing reports was 
13.11 hours (50 = 3.61). 

Essay Analyses 

The second and third questions motivating this study focused on whether students 
writing reports and problem-based essays differed in the ways they restructured textual 
information or in their selection of content for writing synthesis texts. Analyses were 
dcsi^ied to examine and compare the kinds of transformations of textual meaning students 
made as they organized and selected infcnmation. 

Organization 

An analysis of students' texts, shown in Table 4, indicated that there were 
significantly different patterns of organization for those writing reports and problem-based 
essays. Reports were characterized as having a collection structure. For the most pan, 
students writing problem-based essays wganized their ideas in a response pattern in which 
a statement of a problem was followed by a solution. This method of analysis consisted of 
identifying the top-level structures of students' papm, the categories fra- which were based 
on Meyer's (1985) taxonwny of logical relatiwis that operate in a text. 
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Table 4 

Observed Frequencies of Two Text Structures 
for Two Task Conditions 



Report 



Ptrobkan 



T<Mal 



CoUectkm 
Problcro -Solution 



7 
0 



2 
6 



9 
6 



X2 (1). 8.75, /K .005. 



Though one might expect that collection and response structures are primarily 
associated with repon writing and i»oblem-based essay writing respectively, previous 
research (Spivey & Greene, 1987; Spivey & Greene. 1989) has shown that other pattons 
of development, such as comparison and description, em^ge as well. Nonetheless, two 
patterns of organization were identified in an analysis of each of the IS students' essays 
written on Eun^xan recovery: collection and response (Le., problem-solution). 

Hgures 1 and 2 provide a visual descripticm of the organizing principles that framed 
students* ideas about European recovery. A collection stnicnire embodies a relatively 
loose pattern of oi]ganizanon in that issues sunoumling European recovery, example, 
can be develroed in list-like fashion with a set of attributes that detail the nature of each 
issue. These descriptions are grcHiped on tte basis of topic ox association. This principle 
is illustrated in ont student's essay in which she presented three issues linked numerically: 

The balance of power Western Europe was to have after the reconstruction 
was a major issue involved in the Marshall Plan. ... A second important 
issue surrounding the ERP was the issue of European political and 
economic integration. ... The last issue surrounding the European Recovery 
Program to be discussed is the extent and type erf aid to be given. 



European Recovery 



Issue Issue 




Issue 



Figure 1. Collection structure. 
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(Proposal) 



A 



Aid Hpman 
Rights 



Descnption 



Causation 




Cause 



Effect 





HB US W E. Goals 
Goals 



Conflicting Conflicting 
Goals Goals 



Social Economic 



Figure 2. Problem-solution structure. 



For Meyer (1985), a problem-solution structure coheres by virtue of the response 
pattern that characterizes such a strucmre: a problem is posed and a solution is offered. A 
problem is composed of a (Ascription of attributes, including, for instance, historical 
background (HB in Figure 2) or U.S. and Western European goals for economic and 
political development* all of which can give a reader a sense of what is at stake in 
imptementing a recovery program in Eurcqje. A major portion of the pn^em statement is 
devoted to explaining why there is a problem (or problems) and how this problem 
contributes to some n^d Figure 2 shows that this explanation can consist of a discussion 
of a set of goals and conflicting goals that adversely effect the economic or social structure 
of a given country. One student, for instance, suggested that the Marshall Plan "was too 
oriented toward industrial productivity and neglected the needs of iiKlividuals and social 
classes.** Here the student identified two conflicting goals: the need to stabilize the 
European economy ami the need to improve the stamiard of living for individuals living in 
Western European countries. For this writer, rapid industrialization took precedence over 
concerns for individuals, creating gains of one son, but deprivation as well, thus creating 
adverse effects in both economic and social arenas. The program, he argued in posing 
alternative options and conditions (his solution), could have included "domestic measures, 
such as insuring adequate food supplies and restcmng the stability of the family unit" In 
this pattern of organization, the solution is inteirelated with the problem. 

Origin of Information 

This analysis was designed to examine the extent to which smdents relied on the 
authority of sources or introduced information from prior knowledge, relying on their 
"own" authority. Findings show that students writing problem-based essays included 
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significantly more coniem units in their essays than those writing repoits, f (1,13) = 4.64, 
p - .05. The total number of content units for those writing problem-based essays was 
173.62 {SD = 54.09) and the total number for those writing reports was 126.28 (SD = 
22.16). A second ANOVA tested to sec if students from either ^oup inducted larger 
propordons of consent from the sources. The proptmions were not signiflcandy different. 
F (1,13) = 1.62, p - .22. The mean proportion of source units to d« total number of 
content units included in students* problem-based essays was .62 iSD = .16), and the 
mean for those writing reports was .71 (5D » .19). 

Taken togetlwr, die findinp that students in both task groups differed in the ways 
in which ttey interpreted the tasks of writing eidier a problem-based essay, restriKtiutd 
texmal information, and selected content may not be altogether surjHising given previous 
research on constnictive i»ocessin|. What is curious, however, is tire way that stricture 
appears to serve as a kind of heunstic space for generating conrent As in Fredeiiksen 
(1972, 1975), students serving a proUem mx only constructed a diffinvm representation of 
meaning, but generated more overall content in die essays they wrote than du>se asked to 
report on what they understood, in this case what they understood about issues 
surrounding European recovery. Analysis of the top-level structure of students* essays 
revealed that stuctents in each task group structural infcamation in different ways: students 
writing reports organized their essays in a collection structure and those writing problem- 
based essays organized dteir woik in a '^response** patmn (Meyo*, 1985) diat included both 
a problem and a solution. That students constructed diffierent repaesentarions of meaning 
can be explained by die diffierent transfc»mations they perfomed, in particular die different 
principles diey used to restructure textual meaning. The problem-based task appeared to 
require students to restructure information by supplying a *'new** organizing pattern not 
found in the sources and they apparently used this structure, configuration of meaning, 
to generate more content dian diose wnting reports. As in Spivey's (1984) study, those 
writing repfHts reordered and restructured, but die structure of meaning they built did not 
invite extensive generation of content. These results provide some insight into the 
conditions under which we might expect writers to generate more content than other 
conditions as they constrict meaning in writing frcsn sources. Spivey (1990) has thecsized 
that a task ^'invites a particular fmn ... diat must be filled in a particular way. For a 
representation to 'fit' the communicative context, it must fill the space" (p. 278). 
However, students' goals also provided a structure of meaning or padi diat informed the 
ways in which they performed a given task. 

Though analyses revealed task differences in the overall amount of content students 
included in t&ir essays, analyses did not reveal task differences in the pmpotion source 
or added information used in writing syndiesis texts. Since students writing problem- 
based essays were invited to pn^xxe solutions to an unresolved problem, one could expect 
diat diey might have included signiflcandy more information that they already knew in 
writing dieir essays dian diose students asked to discuss issues based on dieir reading of 
the sources. Yet these expectations mask what was actually happening as students 
performed the two tasks. Analyses of texts and think-aloud protocols reveal the extent to 
which students writing bodi types of essays felt diey were accountable to die information 
presented in die sources. While their interpretations of die two tasks differed significantly, 
students writing reports and problem-based essays relied on scnm^s in writing their essays 
to demonstrate that they had done die reading and diat diey knew what die key issu^ and 
problems were. At the same time, even though students writing reports unifmnly 
interpreted their task as constraining their use of pricn* kiu>wledge, text analyses show that 
two students writing reports included a relatively large prt^iortion of inf(»?iiBtion from, prior 
knowledge. In fact, analyses show that 35% of die information diey included was from 
prior knowledge, which is closer to die mean for those writing problem-based essays 
(38%) dian for diose writing reports (29%). 
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One of the two students mentioned above explained he "couldn't go straight from 
the assignment." In his think-aloud protocol after he completed his paper, he asserted that 
he had to give his own opinion. It was more important than simply reciting what was in 
the *exts. ''Z didn't think it would be as helpful to my reader to simply recite. ... It was 
more imp(stant to express what I felt was important'* In this comment, he provides a 
rationale for why he made the choice he did in departing from the task he was given, 
reflecting an awareness of audience and situation, as well as a sense of personal authority. 
He constructed an ima|e of the teacher as someone who values the ideas of students and 
api»eciates students' wiUinpiess to go beyond the task. 

Though this student was not typical, let me suggest that the instnicticmal context 
which sunroimded the writing tasks described in this study can provide at least c»e possible 
e^^lanatioa for why the two students writing reports £elt c<mipeUed to include a relatively 
lai^ge ]»oportion of ideas from prior knowledge and experience. Given that the task of 
writing a report consisted of discussing controversial issi»s in the context of a course that 
encoura^ independent titought, it may not be all tiiat surprising that some students 
iran^annned the reprat task into one that gave them an oppcmumty to cc»tribute their **own" 
ideas. Indeed, one could sp^ulate that some students may have begun to internalize the 
snniegies for writing about histc»y in a problem-solving mode introduced, discussed, and 
appli^ in the course they were taking. 

Though we might think of repc»t-writing and problem-solving as distinct tasks that 
invite students to construct meaning in different ways, much depends on the instructional 
context, as well as individual students* choices and decisions about how to perform a task. 
In turn, 'tudents* decisions can be based on their perceptions of what their reader expects 
in a given sodal situation. 

Appeals to Authority 

An analysis of students* use of citations, an index of authority, was designed to 
examine the ways in which they demonstrated their knowledge of tiw issues revolving 
around European recovery. Curiously, there was neither a significant effiect for task on 
students' appeals to authority, nor a significant interaction between type of appeal, the 
witiiin-subjects factor, ami task. Instead, students in both task groups tended to follow a 
similar pattern in thek use of citations as sources of information rather than as resources for 
supportmg an argument or locating a faulty path. Indeed, there was a significant effect for 
type of appeal, F (2, 26) » 10.36, p < .001. Table 5 shows the overall means and standard 
deviations for each type of appeal. 

A Newman-Keuls multiple comparison test, set at the .OS confidence level, 
determined that there were significant differences among means for students* use of three 
types of appeals to authority in writing Uieir essays. Students ^jpealed to authority more as 
a source of content than they did to kxrate a faid^ patii. They also appealed to authority as 
a source of ctmtent more than as a resource to supixnt an argument. 

Given the thecnetical assumptions of this study, one might have predicted that 
students writing reports and problem-t^ed essays would appeal to sources in significanUy 
different ways. Those writing reports were expected to rely on source content more than 
dx»e writing problem-based essays and make meat overall appeals to authorities primarily 
as sources of information. Those writing problem-based essays were expected to rely on 
their own authority, contributing knowledge they already had about American foreign 
policy. Moreover, they were expected, if only implicitiy, to show why the European 
Recovery Program was not successful with supporting evidence and to provide a rationale 
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Table 5 

Means and Standard Deviations for Appeals to Authority 



Aiqwals to Authority 


Repcm 


I^lem 


All 


T(Mal Appeals 


10.29 


1113 


11.21 


1) 






Conteni 


7.71 


6.88 


7.26 




(8.67) 


(3.64) 


(625) 


Faulty Path 


0.57 


1.S0 


1.03 


(1.13) 


(2.14) 


(1.74) 


SiqqxHit an Argumoit 


2.00 


3.75 


2.93 




(1.3) 


(3.50) 


(2.76) 



for the solutions they offered. Thus, they would invoke authorities less as a source of 
information and more as a source of evidence to suppcm their claims. 

Again, however, these expectations belie what was actually happening. Both 
groups of sttKients iq^iealed to audiorities in the field as impcmant intellectual touchstones, 
demonstrating to a reado' — their instructor — an awareness of key issues or prol'Jems. 
Relying on the authcHity of sources can suggest a lack of confidence in one's own 
audiority, but it does not preclude thieving authority as a writer develops an intellectual 
project of his or her own (cf. Bartholomae & Petrosky, 1986). After all, writing from 
sources emphasizes the intertextual and eminently social nature of discourse synthesis. To 
enter a conversation entails using published authorities in different ways: to lay out what 
has been said about a topic, issue, or problem; to support one*s argument in light of what 
others have expressed; and perhaps to use one's authority to criticize another perspective in 
order to esublish one's own point of view. Indeed, some students in both task groups saw 
the opportunity to critique a position, appealing to authcrities as a source of evidence. In 
doing so, some students writing repons and problem-based essays adapted and 
transformed source information in order to assen their auth(»ity, playing one discourse off 
of another in order to contributf their own perspective or propose their own alternative to a 
plan designed to aid Eun^iean recovery. That is, they strategically placed information in 
the texts they wrote and adapted jx>ints of information presented m the source texts to 
sui^xjTt a claun in order to fulfill their goals as writers. 

The ways in which students appealed to authority might also reflect a fundamental 
tension that persisted in the classroom context described earlio* and can provide us with a 
picture of their attempts to learn how to enter what for some was a new discourse. This 
tension points to students' need to invoke the authorities of a discipline in order to 
demonstrate their awareness of issues, on the one hand, and the de^ee to which students 
could take charge of their own ideas, on the otlwr hand. Though the instnK:tor encouraged 
stuttents to think critically about the nature of historians' representations of historical 
events, considering what was said and what was left unsaid, most students tended to 
appeal to authorities in the field as sources of information. Those who appealed to 
authorit}' to advance their own ideas or to locate a faulty path in an historian's argument to 
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Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations for Pretest, 
Posttest and Delayed Posttest 



Time of Assessment 


Repcm 


Piobtem 


All 


Prior-Knowledge Measure 


4.0C 
(.81) 


4.87 
(1.55) 


4.43 

(IJO) 


Posttest 


5.71 
(2.06) 


6.62 
(1.40) 


6.20 
(1.74) 


Delayed Posttest 


5.85 
(1.86) 


6.25 
(1.16) 


6.06 
(1.48) 



set up their own position had apparently learned pan of what it means to write and think 
like an historian, at least from the point of view of one who sees the writing of history as 
an interpretive, constructive act. In fact, this is the philosophical position taken m the 
course, European Lifestyle and Cidture. That others had not employed these kinds of 
rhetorical moves, paiticulariy tiiosc smdents writing problem-based essays, calls attention 
to the potential difficulties of entering a new discourse and of knowing how to set up a 
scholariy projccL Such a project entails adoring and iransfonning source information to 
meet one's own discourse goals. In the end, what strategies are involved in constructing 
an histiHical interpretation? The answer can vary, dependmg on whether tiiey sec historical 
representation as an act of judgment that can be challenged, or perceive history as a 
chronicle of facts, adt^ting an archivist view of history. 

Learning 

The final question motivating this study was whether different tasks of writing from 
sources would differentially affect qualitative changes in learning. Such a question 
developed out of the primary assumption tiiat if different tasks invite students to perform 
different operations of wganizing and selecting informaticm as they build representations of 
textual meaning, there would be differences in learning. Though there was not a significant 
effect for task on qualitative changes in learning, the organization of all students' 
knowledge about European recovery changed significantly from the prior-knowledge 
assessment to the posttest. F(2, 26) = 9.06, p < .(X)l. As shown in Table 6, the means for 
all students increased from 4.43 (SD = 1.30) to 6.20 (SD = 1.74), where they seemed to 
plateau. 

That the measure for learning did not reveal differences between students writing 
reports and problem-based essays may suggest that such a measure is simply not sensitive 
enough to detect differences in the structure of knowledge when students write from 
multiple sources. Other measures used in this study, however, were designed to examine 
the kinds of transfonnaticms of meaning that different tasks d writing can effiect aisi can be 
linked to topic understanding (cf. Ackerman, 1990). After all. a key assumpticMi in tiiis 
study was that a constructivist framework could explain the effect of different writing tasks 
on qualitative changes in learning. Since people build different representations of meaning 
because they perform the operations of organizing and selecting information differently. 



tl%y gain a qualitatively difTeient understanding of a given set of concepts. In this study, 
the kinds of transformadons of nieaninE associated with organizing (i.e., restructuring) and 
selecting (e.g., integrating prior knowledge with source content) point to some possible 
ways that writing mm souices can direct an understanding of histimcal concepts. Writing 
a problem-based essay entails restnicturing d information in different ways than writing a 
report, as well as integrating content generated from memory with source infOTmation. By 
emphasizing differences in this analysis, I do not wish to dr wnplay the integrative role that 
writing in general can play. Imieed, the learning measure revealed shidents* evolving 
understanding of a set of historical com:epts rela^ to European recovery, whether they 
wrote a report problem-based essay. 

It is important to note in this context that, whik dififerent tasks may invite different 
transformati(His of meaning (e.g., restructuring), a developing knowledge of issues can 
also "direct the writing process" (Newell & Winograd, 1989, p. 198; Applebee, 1984; 
Langer, 1984). That writers in the current study reconfigure source content (^ffeiently and 
ccmtribute their own ideas in diffierent ways suggest the role that topic understanding plays 
in constructing meaning. 

Summary of Results 

This study sought to examine the kinds of transformations of meaning writers 
perform as they composed either a problem-based essay or report based on multiple 
s<»irces and stu^nts* interpretations <^ these two tasks within a specific context— whether 
they felt they should rely on source infmnation or contribute ideas from prior knowl«lge. 
I was also interested in the possible differences in learning that might resuh from writing 
either a report or problem-based essay. Since the instructional context appeared to 
influence some students* responses, it is difficult to generalize beyoml tiiis particular 
context and these two tasks. StiU, die results cited above do help to specify die nature of 
task differences that manifest themselves in two relatively strmrtured assignments of writing 
from sources and thus adds to our knowledge about how students envision ways to 
perfOTtj complex academic tasks (cf. Flower, 1987, 1990; Nelson, 1990). Differences in 
text structure provide concrete descriptions of how students* perceptions of tac': play 
themselves out in constructing meaning in boUi reiding and writing, revealing the kinds of 
structural transfoimations diat different tasks of writing appear to invite. By specifying 
how tasks differentially affect elements of constructivity, the research reported here has 
attempted to extend theory about how writers transform texts as they wganize and select 
information in keeping witii tiieir discourse goals. In doing so, this study builds upon 
prior research in composing from sources, in particular, Spivey*s (1984; cf. Spivey & 
King, 1989) examination of the transformations students make in writing factual reports 
and Ackcrman's (1990) study of prior knowledge and its effects on how writers construct 
meaning in writing analytical essays. 

SPECULATIONS ABOUT AUTHORITY IN WRFTING FROM SOURCES 

As suggested throughout, constructivist theories of reading and writing can pmvide 
a framework for thinking about how elements of constrmivity can vary as people perform 
different tasks of writing from sources. I now want to argue tiiat a constructivist 
fiamework can also give us a way to dunk about stu(tents' authoritative use of stnirces, in 
particular die kinds of contributions they make to scholariy discussions. Writers* unique 
contributions appear to ccmie from die transformations ihty make in constnfi:ting meaning 
in text, transformations that involve reconfiguring source content, restrucmring die 
information they select from sources and from elaborating and making inferences as diey 
interweave textual information with knowledge generated from memory. However, 
uniqueness, in itself, is not necessarily an index of authority. Writers* contributions often 
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rest on their ability to place their ideas strategically amidst what others have said. Sail, ilw 
kinds of transformations associated with the operations of organizing selecting, and 
connecting can serve as a useful framework for thinkin j about the ways m which wnters 
construct meaning and use information in authoritative ways as they fulfill their discourse 
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An analysis of think-aloud ptwocols also sug|gcsts that authority can be linked to 
the kind of comroi that stiMtents dcmwistrate in setting |oals and selecting sttaicgjcs w 
fulfill their riietorical intentions. The tasks of writing either a report or pr^lem-bascd 
essay may have motivated the kii^ of tiansfonnations of meaning stwtoits pertMmed, but 
these tasks also invitad them to weigh choices and qMions in setting goals and selecting 
stnuegies that wiU help them fulfill those goals. Students made choices m li^t of ccnam 
constraints, sikA as what it means to write an historical analyas, who wiU re^ their texts, 
and how much time they have to write their essays. In short, they negotiated tesks, 
developing an awareness of possibiUties in light of their own goals as wnters and the 
demands of a given situation. In this process of negotiation, they bc^ to appropmtc both 
text and task as they invoke knowledge about **task goals and task structure (cf. Raphael, 
Englcrt, & Kirschiw, 1989, p. 345). Still, the extern to which students rapropnate tasks 
and use sources in authoritative ways can vary as they perform different kinds ot 
transformations associated with the operations of selecting and c^anizing information m 
ccmstructing meaning. 

In short, analyses of think-aloud protocols and students' essays suggest that 
authority can manifest itself in at least four ways (Greciw, 1990b). First, authonty is 
apparent in the strategic knowledge (Flower et al., 1990) students mvoke as they read 
situations and determine how to use what they know to best effect. This knowledge 
includes the goals stiKJents set, the strategies they employ for achievmg those goals, and 
their awareness of why they make the choices they do in writing from sources. With this 
awareness, students reveal a knowledge about how to regidate the processes of composmg 
and comprehending, so that there is an element of control in how they approach and 
structure tasks. Second, authority can also rest, in part, on the type of contribution 
snidents make to a scholariy conversation. They introduce or "select" ideas from prior 
knowledK and experience, applying this knowledge to make new connections and provide 
novel perspectives in the texts they write. Third, they appeal to authorities m history to 
demonstrate their knowledge of key issues and ideas, to support their line of argument, or 
to hidilight their stance on a given set of issues or problems. Their appeals to authonty 
sen'c as "intellectual and social touchstones" (Kaufer & Gcisler, 1991) that help to 
demonstrate their awareness of alternative positions and the canonical knowledge 
develq)ed in the fieM of American foreign policy. 

Finally, students assert what I terni constructive amhority (Greene, in preparation) 
in making judgments about what is important in investigating the European Recovery 
Program. These judgments manifest themselves in the ways students restructure 
infonnation, positioning their ideas in Ught of their goals as writers, thereby enforcing a 
way of seeing a particular issue or problem. Still another manifestation of constructive 
authority is the formal categories students create, transforming specific ideas into 
generalized statements in which they name a problem or issue. Though students may have 
relied on texts as a source of information, regardless of task, restructuring of information 
represents an ^ of iqjpropriaticm in which they combine and recombine information from 
source texts to meet their own discourse goals or supply a new pattern of organization, fa 
this context, appropriation suggests ownership but, more importantly, it entails 
tiansforming information effectively in a given rhetorical situation. This distinction pomts 
to a fundamental tension in smdents' attempts to achie' e authority. The aansformations 
they perform in organizing and selecting information can reflect personal goals, but the 



appropriateness of the choices students make is, in large part, determined by a social 
situation. Thus, students must fuid ways to balance individual contribution, in which they 
take chaige of their own ideas, on the one hand, with the go&i of meeting the expectations 
of a reader who sanctions an iiuiividual's attempts to achieve authcHity, on the other hand. 

To conclude this discussion of authority, let me suggest that the four ways of 
thinking about authority I have described bring into balance the kind of canonical 
knowledge that Hirsch (1987) emphasizes as a necessary prerequisite fra- li '^rate pracdce 
with strategies for using knowledge apprcmriately and flexibly (cf. Bransfoid, Sherwood, 
Vye, & Rieser. 1986; McLeod, 1990; Spiro et al., 1987). Writers evaluate goals, 
consolidate plans, and adapt what they know in perfmning a given task (Flower et al., 
1990). These ways of thinkingabout authcmty also extend and develc^ the three kinds of 
transfomations that Spivey (1990) has discussed in her leseanih on discourse synthesis, in 
particular, how writers perform the transformations associated with organizing, selecting, 
and connecting information. Evidence from this stiKly points to the authoritative ways 
peq>le handle these kinds of transformations, specifically the strategies they use to 
interweave source content and relevant prun* knowledge to say something **new," the ways 
they restructure infonnation, and the principles they use in selecting relevant source content 
to suppon their positions. 

In the end, a constructivist perspective helps to realign discussions of authority as 
an act of ^ypropriation that is negotiated and constructed as writers structure aiui restructure 
knowledge. This is not to ignore the role tiiat social structures play in constructing 
meaning (cf. Greene, 1990a). It does, however, shift an emphasis of authority as a public 
gesture to one that is invested with individual will and intention as writers construct a 
mental representation that includes previously acquired knowledge and infonnation 
generated in both comprehending and composing. Locating authwity witiiin a cognitive 
framework forces educates to investigate die relationship between reading, writing, and 
knowing (cf. Ackerman, 1990), addressing how individuals construct meaning and 
contribute to ongoing conversations in both school and community. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The findings of this study indicate some of the differential effects Uiat writing a 
repon or a problem-based essay have on the construction of meaning and an unctersianding 
of historical concepts witiiin a specific instructional context. However, this research has 
raised a number of questions tiiat call attention to die kinds of variables both witiiin a 
learner and social context tiiat contribute to tiie ways tiiat students perform different types 
of academic essay-writing tasks. 

Funher research might investigate die relationship between prior knowledge and tiie 
transformations readers and writers perform as tiiey select inftnmation, add infonnation in 
strategic ways, and restructure infonnation. What is tiie role of a writer's evolving topic 
and concepmal knowledge in constructing meaning in complex reading-to-write tasks? An 
equally important concern is how a writer's strategic knowledge (i,e., goals, strategies, and 
awareness) motivates tiicse kinds of transfonnations. Can authority in writing exist apart 
ftom strategic knowledge? 

Finally, tiiis study points to a need to probe more deeply into contextual factws tiiat 
can influence performance, such as teacher-student interactions tiiat occur within the 
classroom (Nystrand & Camoran, in press) and in teachers* evaluation of students' written 
work. What kinds of questions does the instructor ask? What kinds of reasoning do tiiese 
questions promote? How does tiie experience of the classroom relate to the kinds of 
writing students are asked to produce? What concerns does the instructor address in 



commenting upon students' p^rs? How does the nature of a given task affect the kinds 
of comments an instructor makes? By answering these questions in a study that examines 
how students negotiate different tasks, we can be in a better position to discuss those 
factors that influence students' willingness or ability to create novel texts. 
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